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TRANSCONTINENTAL  TRAILS 

THEIR  DEVELOPMENT  AND  WHAT  THEY  MEAN 
TO  THIS  COUNTRY 

BY  HENRY  B.  JOY 

President  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  Association 

OOD  roads  are  our  greatest  In  Europe,  where  the  roads  have  been  ex- 
civilizing  force,  and  trans-  cellent  for  many  years,  and  where  they  are 
continental  highways  are  carefully  maintained  by  the  government, 
merely  the  development  of  it  has  been  found  that  their  use  for  war 
a movement  that  in  late  was  not  their  only  purpose.  They  have 
years,  and  particularly  been  of  far  more  value  because  of  their 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  has  grown  marked  effect  on  the  cost  of  living,  mak- 
with  increasing  rapidity  all  over  the  coun-  ing  access  easy  to  the  populous  centres  for 
try.  the  farmer. 

Good  roads,  however,  should,  not  be  Roads  in  the  United  States  are  said  to 
considered  as  a new  subject,  though  ap-  be  the  worst  of  any  civilized  country  in 
parently  many  are  treating  it  as  such,  the  world,  and  I think  they  deserve  the 
The  good-roads  movement  goes  back  to  reputation.  The.  man  who  tours  by  au- 
the  earliest  times.  If  you  thumb  an  old  tomobile  will  tell  you  so.  What  he  calls 
history  and  study  the  life  of  the  Romans,  a “good”  road  here  would,  as  a rule,  be  a 
or  go  back  to  the  Carthaginians,  qr  con-  disgrace  in  a foreign  country.  If  the  car 
duct  an  inquiry  into  the  government  of  can  negotiate  it  the  road  is  “good”;  if  it  is 
the  Incas  of  Peru,  or  any  other  ancient  na-  impassable  it  i§  “bad.” 
tion,  you  will  find  one  dominant  impulse,  There  is  a well-known  New  Yorkbanker 
one  topic  that  they  considered  paramount,  who  goes  to  Europe  nearly  every  year  for 
and  that  is  a demand  for  improved  high-  the  sole  joy  of  touring  by  motor-car.  He 
ways.  The  Romans  desired  smooth  roads,  likes  to  get  out  in  the  open.  He  has 
for  military  purposes  principally,'  The  found  it  impossible  to  do  it  in  this  coun- 
Chinese  have  roads  that  have  been  in  ex-  try,  though,  patriotically,  he  tried.  On 
istence  for  thousands  of  years,  and  over  his  return  to  New  York  last  fall  he  told 
which  hundreds  of  armies  have  tramped,  me  that  in  two  years  he  had  made  about 
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fourteen  thousand  miles  by  automobile 
there.  There  was  no  great  up-keep  ex- 
pense; even  his  tires  came  back  in  good 
condition.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
worst  country  roads  running  through  our 
rural  districts,  he  couldn’t  go  two  thou- 
sand miles  without  purchasing  new  tires, 
and  if  he  took  the  roads  from  ocean  to 
ocean  his  tire  expense  might  reach  an  un- 
duly large  amount. 

The  good-roads  movement  in  the  United 
States  is  believed  by  many  to  be  solely 
for  automobile  owners.  Nothing  could  be 
more  untrue.  Not  that  the  automobile 
has  not  had  its  influence.  The  motor- 
car has  probably  accelerated  the  demand. 
It  has  crystallized  sentiment.  We  are  to- 
day probably  twenty  years  ahead  of  where 
we  would  have  been  had  it  not  been  for 
the  motor-car  and  the  motor- truck,  the  de- 
velopment of  farm  and  traction  machinery, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  farmer  to  reach  his 
nearest  marketing-point  more  easily  and 
quickly.  Progress  in  civilization  is  just 
as  certain  to  bring  better  roads  as  the 
railroads  did  in  first  opening  up  our  coun- 
try. When  in  the  early  days  of  the  na- 
tion we  were  dependent  on  the  individ- 
ual initiative  of  our  pioneer  and  settlers, 
we  went  forward  slowly.  Congress  and 
the  State  legislatures  of  the  day  realized 
that,  to  advance,  communication  was  nec- 
essary. It  is  just  beginning  to  pene- 
trate the  consciousness  of  our  lawmakers 
that  through  good  roads  we  can  advance 
even  more  quickly,  more  thoroughly,  more 
truly.  Better  communication  between 
the  rural  districts  and  the  cities  means 
more  civilization.  The  railroads  carried 
us  quite  a way  but  they  didn’t  take  us  far 
enough. 

Agitation  for  good  roads  in  the  United 
States  has,  as  I have  said,  probably  been 
advanced  twenty  years  by  the  automo- 
bile. Years  ago  the  farmer  felt  that  a 
dirt  road  was  sufficient.  He  and  his 
neighbors  went  once  or  twice  a year  to 
work  the  roads  in  their  district.  Some- 
times the  township  bought  special  ma- 
chinery. It  was  called  “working  out  the 
road  tax.”  It  was  a fine  thing  to  do,  but 
the  improvement  was  only  temporary. 

When  the  automobile  first  appeared,  the 
owners  of  these  machines  were  blamed  for 
the  miserable  conditions  of  the  roads. 

* The  farmers  said  “the  city  man”  should 
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pay  for  all  the  good-roads  improvements, 
because  “he”  was  the  fellow  who  injured 
the  roads.  When  the  farmers  began  to 
own  cars  of  their  own,  they  blamed  the 
weather  or  the  political  powers  or  some- 
thing else — always  the  other  fellow. 

The  automobile  brought  new  traffic 
conditions.  The  farmers  found  that  their 
dirt  roads  would  not  do.  They  placed 
sand  and  later  gravel  over  the  surface. 
They  tried  crushed  stone.  Gradually  the 
macadam  highway  developed.  But  the 
automobile  and  the  traction  machinery 
and  other  heavy  vehicles  and  implements 
used  on  the  farm  journeyed  over  these 
roads  and  soon  destroyed  them.  They 
would  not  last.  Slow  or  fast,  these  mov- 
ing vehicles  tore  up  the  surface.  The  re- 
sult is  that  good  roads  to-day  occupy  the 
attention  of  nearly  all.  Public  senti- 
ment is  aroused,  together  with  a national 
interest  in  highway  development.  The 
problem  is  being  studied  by  engineers 
and  by  every  one,  because  all  people,  city 
or  country  dwellers,  have  a financial  in- 
terest in  good  roads. 

As  is  always  the  case,  Congress  and  the 
State  legislatures  have  been  far  behind 
the  people  in  appreciating  the  need  for 
highway  development.  In  the  States  no 
good-roads  project  could  go  forward  in 
one  section,  because  the  other  section, 
naturally  jealous,  would  not  permit  it.  A 
little  individual  work — and  I use  the 
word  “little”  as  compared  to  the  country 
at  large — has  been  done  by  some  commu- 
nities. In  this  instance  the  roads  have 
started  from  some  centre,  but  have  led 
nowhere.  Michigan  has  just  passed  a 
new  State  law  which  will  develop  the 
highways  leading  from  one  section  to  an- 
other section.  I might  illustrate  this 
best  by  stating  that  Wayne  county, 
Michigan,  has  a number  of  principal  ar- 
teries that  lead  to  the  county  line.  Mount 
Clemens  is  a city  about  twenty-five  miles 
distant  in  Macomb  county.  The  road 
in  Wayne  county  goes  to  the  Macomb 
county  line.  The  Macomb  county  in- 
terests will  not  permit  their  supervisors  to 
build  a connecting  road  to  link  up  with 
the  one  in  Wayne  county,  for  fear  that 
some  business  they  are  now  receiving  will 
go  to  Detroit.  As  a result  of  this  short- 
sighted policy,  thousands  of  automobile 
owners  and  tourists  who  ride  out  of  De- 
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troit  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  com- 
pelled to  keep  out  of  Mount  Clemens  or 
else  suffer  great  personal  inconvenience 
if  they  wish  to  visit  there.  If  a six-mile 
stretch  of  road  were  built  and  built  prop- 
erly, Macomb  county  merchants  and  ho- 
tels would  benefit  materially. 

Until  the  route  of  the  Lincoln  Highway 
was  established,  there  had  been  no  trans- 
continental projects  outlined  except  on 
paper.  Different  routes  have  been  sur- 
veyed. The  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation and  some  kindred  organizations 
have  spent  considerable  money  in  going 
over  these  different  routes,  but  they  have 
encountered  the  petty  prejudices  of  the 
various  communities  through  which  they 
passed,  which  have  prevented  concen- 
trated action  on  the  part  of  State  legisla- 
tors or  Congress.  There  have  been  hun- 
dreds of  bills  introduced  in  Congress  in 
the  last  few  years  for  good  roads,  and 
few,  if  any,  of  them  have  emerged  from  a 
committee-room . 

There  is  a Santa  Fe  Trail;  the  Oregon 
Trail,  from  Granger,  Wyoming,  to  Idaho, 
Walla  Walla,  Washington,  through  Seat- 
tle, and  north  to  Vancouver;  there  is  the 
Seminole  Trail,  from  Washington  to  At- 
lanta and  then  west  to  Birmingham;  the 
National  Road,  starting  at  Washington 
and  Baltimore,  through  Hagerstown,  Cum- 
berland, Wheeling,  Zanesville,  Dayton, 
Indianapolis,  and  Springfield,  connect- 
ing the  Boone  Lick  Trail  in  Missouri  with 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail;  the  old  Overland 
Trail,  which  was  used  by  the  United 
States  Government  west  of  Chicago  in 
carrying  mail  and  passengers  to  the  coast. 
And  there  are  a dozen  other  trails  running 
north  and  south,  such  as  the  Chisholm, 
from  Newton,  Kansas,  to  Fort  Worth, 
Texas;  the  Winnipeg- Gulf  Highway;  the 
Capitol  Highway,  from  Washington  south 
to  Jacksonville;  the  Dixie  Trail,  from 
Gettysburg  to  Roanoke,  Virginia;  and  the 
Pacific  Highway,  north  and  south  in  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington.  South 
Dakota  has  its  Emigrant  Trail,  Nebraska 
its  Platte  River  Road,  Iowa  its  Blue 
Grass  Road  and  Bedford  Trail  and  the 
Transcontinental  Trail,  Kansas  its  Balti- 
more Trail.  There  is  a Tri-State  Road 
from  Chicago  to  Davenport,  which  is 
from  this  point  called  the  River  to  River 
Road,  through  Des  Moines  to  Omaha. 


Nevada  and  California  are  linked  by  the 
El  Camino-Sierra  Route  from  Ely,  Ne- 
vada, through  Tonopah  and  Goldfield  and 
Bishop,  California,  south  to  Los  Angeles; 
and  these  are  only  a few  of  the  many. 
Some  of  these  trails  are  quite  direct. 
Others  wind  in  and  out,  guided  wholly  by 
local  sentiment  in  each  community,  re- 
tarded by  the  lack  of  progressiveness  of 
others;  and  there  is  one  in  which  I am 
greatly  interested,  the  Lincoln  Highway, 
which  goes  as  direct  as  possible,  reaches  or 
is  contiguous  to  sixty  per  cent  of  our  pop- 
ulation in  the  United  States,  and  which 
by  natural  tributary  roads  is  in  easy  ac- 
cess of  all  sections  of  our  country. 

The  reason  that  these  various  highways 
have  not  been  a success  from  a national 
view-point  is  because  they  have  not  been 
properly  linked  together.  Nearly  all  of 
them  have  asked  for  aid  from  the  govern- 
ment. Congressional  influence  and  fights 
between  State  delegations  as  to  which 
section  should  first  feel  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  good  roads  have  always  hereto- 
fore prevented  any  section  from  obtain- 
ing these  benefits.  Selfishness  has  been 
the  one  predominant  trait  of  practically 
every  district,  with  the  result  that  the  in- 
fluence of  all  other  sections  banded  against 
the  one  to  be  immediately  helped  has 
effectually  prevented  any  great  amount 
of  road-improvement.  Political  pull  and 
influence  have  been  of  more  power  and 
strength  than  right.  Road-building  work 
has  always  been  delayed  because  the  poli- 
ticians couldn’t  agree. 

There  has  been  a great  growth  of  auto- 
mobile travel  in  the  past  six  years.  It  is 
the  return  to  individual  transportation. 
Our  early  settlers,  those  who  made  these 
first  trails,  moved  with  their  families  and 
all  their  belongings  in  a canvas-covered 
wagon  from  point  to  point.  To-day  a 
man  takes  his  family  by  automobile,  and 
goes  where  he  wishes  and  when  he  wishes, 
without  regard  to  railroad  time-tables  or 
railroad  regulations. 

Some  years  ago  a bright  and  enterpris- 
ing advertising  man  for  one  of  the  Western 
railroads  printed  and  talked  “ See  Amer- 
ica First”  in  all  his  advertising.  It  is  a 
slogan  that  has  grown  tremendously.  In 
the  New  England  States  last  summer  it  is 
claimed  that  thirty  million  dollars  was 
spent  by  automobile  tourists.  How  many 
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millions  were  spent  in  Western  railroad 
travel  I do  not  know.  The  scenic  wonders 
of  the  West  attract  thousands.  But  hordes 
of  rich  Americans,  increasing  yearly  in 
numbers,  still  go  to  Europe.  Yet  I be- 
lieve “ See  America  First”  has  been  a tre- 
mendous influence  in  keeping  American 
dollars  at  home,  because  our  scenic  won- 
ders are  quite  as  massive,  as  great,  as  en- 
trancing, and  as  interesting  as  those  sights 
of  the  Old  World  that  have  been  adver- 
tised so  successfully  for  many  hundred 
years. 

I have  made  a dozen  transcontinental 
trips  myself.  I know  of  nothing  more  de- 
lightful; nothing  that  affords  a better  out- 
ing. I believe  in  that  slogan  “ See  Amer- 
ica First”  and  I have  tried  to  live  up  to 
it.  But  America  to-day  offers  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacles  to  following  this 
precept. 

It  was  to  remedy  this  condition,  so  far 
as  coast-to-coast  transportation  goes,  that 
the  Lincoln  Highway  Association  was 
formed.  All  have  realized  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  has  no  memorial  to-day  worthy 
of  him.  In  Washington  there  is  to  be  a 
Greek  temple,  a magnificent  building,  I 
am  sure,  where  the  Lincoln  furniture,  pic- 
tures, statuary,  and  records  can  be  placed 
on  exhibition.  It  is  a fine  project  and  it 
deserves  consideration.  But  not  a tenth 
of  our  population  will  ever  see  it.  Lin- 
coln was  of  the  people;  he  came  from  and 
was  a man  among  the  people.  Why  not 
this  memorial  to  his  name,  a memorial 
that  can  be  used  by  a majority  of  our  cit- 
izens and  through  which  all  the  people 
will  benefit  ? 

I am  interested  in  the  Lincoln  Highway 
because  we  have  investigated  and  planned 
and  mapped  out  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
best  road  possible  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  There  must  be  a first  road 
and  we  think  the  Lincoln  Highway  is  to 
be  the  first  transcontinental  thoroughfare, 
one  connected  highway,  that  is  to  be  op- 
erated without  toll  charges  and  is  to  be 
improved  in  the  best  manner.  To  say 
that  the  Lincoln  Highway  is  for  the  rich 
motorist  is  to  miss  the  keynote.  The 
Lincoln  Way  is  not  a proposed  plan.  It 
is  on  the  map.  It  is  to-day  the  most  used 
series  of  highways  carefully  selected,  end 
to  end,  reaching  across  the  country  by 
the  most  practical  route,  serving  the 


greatest  population.  It  is  not  run  through 
the  large  cities  to  serve  the  large*city  class 
of  motorists.  It  is,  in  the  main,  a country 
highway.  It  might  be  called  at  a glance 
the  Vertebra  Route  of  America,  the  back- 
bone of  travel  connecting  countless  thriv- 
ing cities  and  villages  and  agricultural 
communities  tributary  thereto.  The  in- 
side traffic  is  monstrous.  The  horse-ve- 
hicle traffic  on  it  is  now  estimated  at  fifty 
per  cent  of  its  use.  The  other  fifty  per 
cent  is  motor  traffic.  Of  this  fifty  per 
cent  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
ninety  per  cent  is  business  use  of  motor- 
vehicles.  The  doctor,  the  salesman,  the 
business  man  establishing  personal  con- 
tact with  his  trade — all  will  find  better 
highways  beneficial ; and,  most  important 
of  all,  an  improved  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  for  intercommunication  in  social 
life  for  the  heretofore  marooned  farmer  or 
country  resident  and  his  family.  Every 
element  in  our  social  fabric  will  gain  and 
rural  travel  will  be  tremendously  acceler- 
ated by  good  roads  such  as  the  Lincoln 
Highway.  The  farmer’s  wife  to-day,  let 
us  say,  wishes  to  take  her  car  and  go  over 
to  visit  a friend  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles 
away.  The  thrifty  farmer  may  say  that 
the  road  is  so  rough  and  poor  that  it 
damages  the  car  and  its  tires  too  much. 
Or  perhaps  the  farmer  urges  his  wife  to 
have  her  boy  drive  her  on  the  trip,  and  the 
wife  replies,  “No;  it  is  too  uncomfortable 
on  such  a rough  road.”  Thus  you  see 
that  countless  numbers  of  farmers  and 
rural  residents  have  the  cars  but  not  the 
roads.  More  than  a million  mo  tor- vehi- 
cles are  in  use  in  this  country  to-day,  and 
the  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  this 
number  the  high-priced  car  is  scarcely  a 
factor.  The  greatest  benefactor  of  coun- 
try life  in  these  days  is  the  cheaper  cars, 
those  that  cost  one  thousand  dollars  or  less, 
and  the  motor-cycle  or  cycle-cars.  Crops 
rot  in  the  fields  because  of  the  roads.  The 
farmers  are  marooned.  The  means  of 
travel  they  have,  but  not  the  roads.  They 
cannot  get  to  their  markets,  and  this  has 
a great  effect  on  the  cost  of  living  to  the 
men  in  the  cities. 

The  Lincoln  Highway  will  be  an  evolu- 
tion— a slow  or  fast  evolution.  It  will 
never  be  finished.  It  will  still  be  straight- 
ened, broadened,  beautified  fifty  or  one 
hundred  years  from  now — yes,  even  dur- 
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ing  all  the  time  that  America  endures,  personal  inspection,  it  became  obvious 
Yet  upon  the  Lincoln  Highway  to-day  that  the  route  was  the  natural  one  as  to 
more  is  being  done — more  good-roads  work  topography,  population,  and  climatic  con- 
— than  upon  any  other  route  across  the  ditions. 

country  which  could  be  selected.  For  ex-  It  became  clearly  apparent  that  “Lin- 
ample,  in  distant  sections  of  Nevada  it  is  coin  Way”  were  the  magic  words,  appro- 


Prometheus  Peak,  east  of  Austin,  Nevada. 


being  straightened  and  graded.  In  Utah, 
under  the  wise  guidance  of  Governor  Spry, 
portions  are  being  permanently  improved 
by  a concrete  road  like  the  Wayne  county 
roads  in  Michigan.  Wyoming,  under  Gov- 
ernor Carey’s  careful  judgment,  is  fixing  up 
and  grading  long,  troublesome  stretches. 
In  these  three  States  this  work  was  planned 
and  in  progress  before  the  Lincoln  High- 
way Association  was  organized. 

The  Lincoln  Highway  Directors  sim- 
ply studied  these  lines  by  personal  inspec- 
tion, arranged  that  the  ends  of  these 
valued  public  works  should  connect  with 
each  other,  from  California  east  to  the 
natural  overland  trail,  through  Nebraska, 
Illinois,  and  on  to  the  Eastern  seaboard 
of  New  York,  passing  near  Washington, 
the  nation’s  capital — the  best  road  serv- 
ing the  greatest  population.  It  is  not 
merely  the  best  route  that  can  at  the  pres- 
ent time  be  selected.  It  is  the  right 
route.  No  better  road  can  be  selected 
in  the  next  generation  or  the  next  or  the 
next.  The  conditions  fit  the  route,  and 
‘vice  versa.  As  careful  study  revealed  these 
facts  from  the  mass  of  information,  and  by 
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priate  to  the  great  project,  and  those 
which  will  be  the  most  enduring  memorial 
to  the  greatest  name  in  history.  The  Lin- 
coln Way  will  always  five  usefully,  freshly, 
and  vividly. 

On  this  highway,  to  be  built  in  your 
and,  I hope,  my  time,  the  route  follows 
the  path  of  directness  with  least  grades. 
The  New  England  motorist,  let  us  say, 
goes  to  New  York,  crosses  the  ferry  and 
enters  New  Jersey  at  Jersey  City,  riding 
south  through  Trenton  into  Pennsylvania, 
and  beyond  Philadelphia  picks  the  south- 
ern way,  being  routed  by  Lancaster, 
York,  Gettysburg,  Chambersburg,  Bed- 
ford, Ligonier,  and  Greensburg  to  Pitts- 
burgh. Across  Ohio  the  road  is  almost  a 
straight  line,  as  we  enter  the  State  near 
Canton  and  leave  at  Van  Wert.  In  In- 
diana, Fort  Wayne,  Elkhart,  and  South 
Bend  are  the  principal  points;  in  Illinois, 
Chicago  Heights,  Joliet,  and  De  Kalb. 
Here  we  have  reached  the  Overland  Trail, 
through  Clinton,  Cedar  Rapids,  Mar- 
shalltown, and  Boone,  Iowa,  into  Omaha, 
then  along  the  Platte  River  valley  west- 
ward to  Julesburg,  where  the  tourist  may 


There  are  many  miles  like  this  in  Utah. 


dip  down  to  Denver  or  go  straight  to  Chey- 
enne. Salt  Lake  City  is  beyond  Rawlins 
andLaramie,  as  areReno  and  San  Francisco. 

There  is  a compelling  logic  in  this  route. 
It  is  close  to  many  centres  of  population, 


avoiding  the  cities,  yet  being  available 
thereto.  Gettysburg;  Canton,  where 
McKinley  lies  buried;  the  Lincoln  birth- 
place in  Kentucky,  and  Mammoth  Cave; 
the  Lincoln  home  in  Springfield,  111. ; the 
city  of  Lincoln  in  Nebraska;  Colorado 
and  its  scenic  grandeur;  Wyoming’s  un- 
equalled curiosities  of  nature,  and  Yellow- 
stone Park;  Glacier  Park  in  Montana; 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado;  the  des- 
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erts  of  Utah  and  Nevada  with  their  won- 
derfully beautiful  irrigated  sections;  Lake 
Tahoe;  Yosemite  National  Park;  and 
other  forest  reserves  and  the  boulevards 
of  California  are  all  a part  of  the  high- 
way’s attractions 
because  they  can  be 
seen  and  enjoyed 
by  those  who  pass 
over  it. 

Support  given 
the  undertaking  has 
been  noteworthy. 
Our  leading  citizen, 
the  President,  has 
sent  us  a check.  So 
have  many  senators, 
congressmen,  gov- 
ernors, and  leaders 
in  the  world’s  bank- 
ing, railroad,  manu- 
facturing, and  other 
industrial  affairs. 
From  Alaska  the 
other  day  there  ar- 
rived fourteen  pen- 
nies sent  by  the  children  of  Anvik,  through 
Mrs.  Evans,  their  missionary  teacher,  and 
forwarded  by  the  Christian  Herald  to  us. 

At  this  writing  the  contributions  and 
pledges  are  a trifle  more  than  five  million 
dollars.  It  is  hoped  to  complete  the  fund 
before  January  i,  1915.  A great  number 
of  our  leading  industries  in  the  automo- 
bile and  its  allied  fields  have  pledged 
sums  ranging  from  $10,000  to  $300,000. 


Putting  a contraction-joint  in  place  and  striking  off  the  concrete  to  give  crown 
to  the  road. 


Centre  road,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio. 

Which  is  one  of  the  cross-country  roads  which  intersects  a large  number  of  main  highways  and  Ls  subject  to  heavy  traffic.  It  was  laid 
in  1909,  aud  there  have  beeu  uo  repairs  ou  this  road  due  to  wear  and  tear. 


Many  more  are  expected  to  do  likewise. 
True,  there  is  selfishness  in  this.  Better 
roads  mean  more  touring  and  the  more 
general  use  of  the  automobile.  But  the 
farmer  and  mer- 
chant of  the  small- 
er cities  wall  gain 
eighty  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  benefit. 

Should  the  expen- 
diture of  money  in 
America  by  Amer- 
icans be  encour- 
aged? Or  should 
they  continue  to 
travel  attractively 
and  comfortably  as 
to  roads  and  hotels, 
and  spend  their 
money  abroad? 

They  wall  continue 
to  go  abroad,  and 
small  blame  to  them, 
as  long  as  existent 
conditions  prevail. 

Why?  Places  of  in- 
terest. Good  roads.  Excellent  taverns 
and  restaurants.  And,  after  all,  the  inner 
man  demands  attentive  consideration. 

In  the  smaller  cities  in  America  the 
good  tavern  is  the  exception.  Does  it  ex- 
ist at  all  on  the  European  standard  of 
good  food  and  cleanliness?  The  general 
experience  is  that  rooms  are  dirty  and  un- 
attractive. The  beds,  linen,  pillows,  and 


mattresses  one  would  gladly  exchange  for 
a grassy  plot  in  the  park.  The  less  said 
of  carpets  the  better.  Rooms  with  baths 
are  the  exception,  and  many  of  those  are 


dark  and  dirty!  But  what  shall  we  say  for 
the  sanitary  provisions  in  the  average  small- 
town hotel?  Leave  your  squeamishness 
behind  wfien  you  tour  in  America,  or  stick 
to  the  big-city  hotel  (which  is  not  spotless) ; 
go  to  Europe  or  stay  at  home. 

Now,  this  is  a grossly  unfair  picture  of 
some  wTell-kept  inns.  They  are  as  nice 
and  neat  and  clean  as  a pin.  You  are  at 
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Finishing  a new  concrete  road  near  Detroit. 

The  surface  is  wet  down  and  covered  with  dirt  for  about  ten  days  to  give  the  concrete  time  to 
set  thoroughly  before  traffic  is  permitted. 


The  gradual  grade  of  the  Sierras. 


home  at  once.  It  is  better  than  Europe 
because  it  is  American.  There  is  Ameri- 
can home  cooking  neatly  and  promptly 
served.  You  are  inclined  to  stay  a day 
or  two  or  a week  or  two  to  get  away  from 
the  clamor  of  modern  city  life. 

But,  practically,  such  places  are  not 
general.  In  fact,  they  are  discreditably 
scarce.  Unfortunately,  reports  of  unat- 
tractiveness are  being  circulated  every- 
where by  travellers  and  tourists.  What 
a magic  change  would  be  worked  if  the 
reverse  were  true!  Suppose  travellers 
reported  that  such  and  such  inns  were 
good.  Conceive  for  a moment  that  at 
frequent  intervals  along  the  Lincoln  Way 
or  adjacent  thereto  were  taverns  of  note, 
to  visit  which  would  mean  pleasure,  and 
to  leave  which  would  mean  regret!  It  is 
all  coming  with  the  Lincoln  Way  and  its 
steady  stream  of  transcontinental  travel. 

The  Lincoln  Highway  Association  does 
not  intend  to  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
build  all  of  this  roadway.  It  is  intent 
only  on  raising  ten  million  dollars.  Prob- 
ably the  entire  pathway  will  cost  twenty- 
five  million . There  is  good  reason  to  think 
that  a number  of  the  States  will  take  care 
of  their  own  sections.  For  instance,  the 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  highway  commissions  will  prob- 
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ably  improve  the  highway  through  their 
States.  Governor  Dunne  last  summer 
assured  Carl  G.  Fisher,  originator  of  the 
Lincoln  Highway,  that  Illinois  would  do 
likewise.  In  the  sparsely  settled  western 
States  other  conditions  prevail.  There  is 
great  mileage  without  the  necessary  popu- 
1 ation  to  insure  a good  road.  The  Lincoln 
Highway  Association  must  help.  But  in 
Iowa  and  in  Nebraska  the  State  or  local 
authorities  may  prepare  the  road-bed  and 
the  Highway  Association  will  place  the 
hard  surface  thereon.  This  fund  goes  to 
fill  in  the  chinks,  as  it  were,  of  the  route, 
to  connect  States  that  have  not  been  prop- 
erly connected  heretofore,  to  place  a hard 
surface  on  stretches  hundreds  of  miles 
long,  to  make  the  highway  shorter  at  many 
points,  eliminating  curves  and  dangerous 
grades,  and  to,  in  effect,  insure  one  contin- 
uous, connecting  highway  operated  with- 
out toll  charges — a smooth,  dustless  road 
that  will  require  the  smallest  percentage 
of  yearly  charges  to  maintain. 

The  benefit  to  the  nation  from  the  Lin- 
coln Highway,  to  my  mind,  is  greater  than 
that  to  come  from  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  canal  is  a wonderful  work  and  from  a 
world  view  is  necessary  to  our  commerce. 
But  we  will  move  over  the  Lincoln  High- 
way, once  it  is  completed,  many,  many 


A bit  of  rough  riding  in  Wyoming. 


times  the  tonnage  that  will  pass  through 
the  canal.  The  canal  will  lower  freight 
rates  from  local  points  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  cities  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The 
Lincoln  Highway  will  lower  the  cost  of 
haulage  for  the  farmer  in  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania. 
Their  benefits  from  good  roads  will  be  a 
thousand  to  one  as  compared  to  the  big 
ditch.  These  roads  would  pay  yearly 
dividends  to  our  people  far  greater  than 
any  we  may  ever  expect  from  Panama. 

In  this  exposition  of  good  roads,  some 
comment  should  be  made  on  the  rise  in 
farm  values,  due  to  good  roads.  The 
benefit  to  the  farmer  is  incalculable.  It 
places  him  in  closer  touch  with  the  city 
and  with  all  urban  life  and  communica- 
tion. In  Wayne  county,  Michigan,  where 
the  hard-surface  concrete  roads  are  in  ex- 
istence, over  a hundred  miles  being  al- 
ready built  in  this  county  alone,  extend- 
ing from  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Detroit 
to  the  county  line  in  each  direction,  radi- 
ating like  the  spokes  of  a wheel,  farm  val- 
ues have  doubled.  In  some  cases  the 
rise  has  been  greater.  There  are  farmers 
in  Wayne  county  who  could  not  have 
commanded  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre 
' for  their  farms,  including  their  buildings. 
To  get  to  the  city  market  with  their  prod- 


uce, particularly  vegetables,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  start  the  afternoon  previous,  to 
ride  all  night,  to  reach  a market- stand  at 
four  a.  m.  , and  be  assigned  space.  Then  at 
seven  or  eight  o’clock  they  would  complete 
their  business  and  start  back.  They  thus 
lost  their  sleep,  their  teams  were  worn  out, 
and  it  practically  required  two  days  to  do 
the  work.  Now  these  farmers,  for  many 
are  progressive,  have  motor-trucks.  They 
sleep  until  two  o’clock  or  even  three,  take 
their  load  to  market,  sell  it,  and  are  back 
on  the  farm  by  ten  o’clock  ready  for  the 
day’s  labors.  This  is  not  a dream  or  a vi- 
sion. It  is  one  of  the  absolute  certainties 
that  good  highways  insure  the  farmer. 

I could  go  on  with  similar  illustrations 
almost  indefinitely.  One  that  must  be 
told  is  about  the  farmer  in  Wayne  county 
who  fives  just  two  miles  from  a concrete 
road.  He  has  a large  number  of  cattle 
and  he  sells  milk  to  a Detroit  creamery, 
delivering  it  himself.  To  get  this  milk  to 
the  main  highway  is  his  principal  task. 
In  the  rainy  weather,  when  the  road  is 
nothing  but  a bog  of  mud,  water,  and 
sand,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
through,  this  farmer,  with  but  a half-load 
of  milk,  needs  four  horses  to  pull  his  wag- 
on and  himself  to  the  main  highway.  He 
starts.  Once  at  the  highway  the  load 
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is  deposited  beside  the  road  and  he  re- 
turns to  the  farm.  It  doesn’t  take  long 
to  load  up  the  wagon  again,  and  with  the 
hired  man  the  two  travel  to  the  improved 
concrete  highway.  Here  the  entire  load 
is  placed  on  the  one  wagon,  one  team  is 
unhitched,  and  the  farmer  starts  for  town 
cheerfully. 

The  hired 
man  takes  the 
team  back  to 
the  farm  to 
use  them  dur- 
ing the  day. 

So  the  good 
road  brings 
to  that  farm- 
er a real  ad- 
vantage— a 
financial 
help.  It  gives 
him  the  work 
of  two  horses 
for  a full  day. 

He  has  more 
time  for  his 
family.  His 
up -keep  ex- 
pense is  less 
with  a mo  tor- 
truck  and 
good  roads. 

He  can  make 
more  than  he 
ever  did  be- 
fore. 

One  doubts 
if  the  aver- 
age person 
knows  much 
about  the 
costs  of  trans- 
porting farm 
products 
over  our  country  roads.  The  goods  sent  out 
by  the  mills  and  factories  from  the  great 
centres  of  industry  and  the  farmer’s  foods 
which  go  in  return  represent  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United 
States.  The  railways  handle  but  fifteen 
per  cent  and  their  carrying  charges  aver- 
age from  seven  tenths  of  a cent  to  two  and 
one-half  cents  per  mile.  Vast  as  is  their 
tonnage  of  more  than  nine  billion  long  tons 
each  year,  it  is  but  a fractional  part  of 
that  moved  over  our  highways. 

This  economic  waste  represents  in  great 


measure  a share  of  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  Competent  engineers  declare 
the  total  runs  into  hundreds  of  millions 
each  year.  Compare  this  with  Europe. 
Our  cost  per  ton-mile  over  average  high- 
ways here  is  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
cents.  In  France  the  cost  of  highway 

commerce  is 
two  and  one- 
half  to  five 
cents  per  ton- 
mile,  this  be- 
ing the  low- 
est figure  in 
the  whole 
world.  In 
Germany  it 
is  from  five 
to  ten  cents ; 
in  England 
from  three 
to  ten  cents; 
in  Italy  from 
six  to  twelve 
cents. 

This  is  what 
improved 
roads  will  do 
for  us.  Let 
us  assume 
that  we  can 
reduce  our 
costs  from 
thirty-five 
cents  to  sev- 
enteen cents. 
The  saving 
in  one  year 
would  be 
sufficient  to 
build  three 
or  four  great 
national  high- 
ways.  Mr. 
Herbert  N.  Casson,  a well-known  indus- 
trial economist,  estimates  the  loss  to  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States,  due  to  their 
inability  to  get  farm  products  to  market,  at 
between  nine  hundred  thousand  and  a bil- 
lion doll  ars  each  year.  What  a change  and 
transformation  there  would  be  if  we  had  a 
system  of  State  and  intra-State  permanent 
highways,  and  farmers  using  motor-trucks 
to  convey  their  produce  direct  to  market 
and  to  sell  direct  to  the  consumer! 

These  motor- trucks  could  transport 
farm  products  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 


How  the  Iowans  care  for  their  roads. 


President  Joy,  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  Association,  on  the  road 
through  Iowa. 


A mountain  road  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 


dred  miles  to  the  most  profitable  market- 
ing-point at  a cost  of  from  five  to  fifteen 
cents  per  ton-mile  as  against  an  average 
of  the  present  of  thirty-five  cents  per  ton- 
mile.  If  twenty-five  or  fifty  billions  of 
tons  of  farm  products  are  handled  by 
horse-vehicles  over  poor  roads  in  the 
Middle  West,  as  the  government  figures  in- 


dicate, the  saving  would  be  from  five  to  ten 
million  dollars.  This  amount  would  build 
great  sections  of  the  Lincoln  Highway. 

The  annual  horse-maintenance  bill  of 
the  United  States  in  1913  was  two  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  This  amount  equalled  the 
maintenance  cost  of  the  entire  railway 
mileage  of  the  United  States.  Civiliza- 
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A Colorado  mountain  road. 
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tion  has  advanced  beyond  the  “ horse 
age,”  but  we  must  still  continue  to  use 
horses  in  our  highway  commerce  because 
we  have  no  roads  good  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  billion-dollar  saving  which 
transportation  experts  tell  us  could  be  ef- 
fected if  we  had  mechanically  driven  wag- 
ons. A saving  of  only  a billion  dollars 
per  year  which  this  motorized  commerce 
would  effect  would  enable  us  in  ten  or 
fifteen  years  to  have  arteries  of  permanent 
roads  in  all  the  principal  States  of  the 
Union. 

One  of  the  chief  hindrances  in  good- 
roads  work  has  been  inefficiency — mis- 
application of  appropriated  moneys — in 
relation  to  the  building  of  these  highways. 
The  public  is  ready  for  good  roads  and  it 
is  beginning  to  take  a determined  stand  to 
see  that  funds  appropriated  are  invested 
in  building  permanent  roads.  I,  of  course, 
can  only  tell  of  experiences  near  home. 
That  they  are  multiplied  many-fold  in 
many  sections  is  certain.  But  Royal  Oak 
township,  in  Oakland  county,  just  outside 
of  Detroit,  built  a macadam  road  a year 
or  two  ago  to  connect  with  a concrete  road 
in  Wayne  county.  The  macadam  road 
was  almost  impassable  within  six  months. 
The  first  mile  was  built  by  a contractor, 
and  there  is  a lawsuit  now  on  over  the 
payment.  The  township  built  the  second 
mile  itself.  It  is  better  but  not  good 
enough.  A Detroiter  built  a mile  of  con- 
crete through  the  township  with  the  aid 
of  other  property-owners.  It  is  a model 


thoroughfare.  Not  a penny  has  since 
been  needed  for  its  up-keep.  But  the 
township  authorities,  still  afraid  of  the 
initial  cost  of  more  durable  roads,  are  wed- 
ded to  the  obsolete  macadam  construction, 
with  a maintenance  expense  that  grows 
larger  yearly. 

There  is  proof  of  this,  plenty  of  it.  In 
New  York  State  the  macadam  road  has 
been  found  to  be  a heavy  annual  tax  and 
it  does  not  meet  the  traffic  conditions 
of  to-day.  They  have  paid  as  high  as 
$1,000  a mile  per  year  for  maintenance; 
this  expense  has  been  tremendous.  Start- 
ing with  an  initial  cost  of  $8,000  or  $9,000 
per  mile,  the  up-keep  expense  the  follow- 
ing year  would  be  around  $400  or  $500 
per  mile.  The  next  year  it  would  run 
to  $600,  the  following  twelve  months  to 
$800,  and  after  paying  $1,000  per  mile 
for  a few  years  more  the  road  would  then 
need  to  be  completely  rebuilt. 

In  constructing  highways  one  of  the  car- 
dinal points  is  that  they  should  be  built 
and  paid  for  by  the  present  generation  and 
not  by  future  generations.  I have  in  mind 
a road  in  Grosse  Pointe  and  one  I travel 
over  every  day  when  at  home.  This  road 
was  of  macadam  and  the  township  was 
bonded  for  it,  bonds  for  ten  years  being 
issued.  In  four  years  this  road  was  com- 
pletely lost.  It  and  its  improvements  had 
disappeared.  There  is  a concrete  road 
there  now,  but  we  taxpayers  have  four 
more  years  to  pay  those  bond  instal- 
ments. 


A meeting  on  the  plains. 


